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to foretell the economic appearance of our universe at
any moment in the future. But, as we have seen,
useful as such calculations are for judging the im-
mediate potentialities of particular situations, there
is no reason for attributing to them permanent validity.
Our economic Laplace must fail in that there are no
constants of this sort in his system. We have, as it
were, to rediscover our various laws of gravitation
from moment to moment.
But is it not possible in a more formal sense to pre-
dict broad changes of the data? "We may not be able
to foretell particular tastes and the relationships be-
tween particular commodities, but by including in our
conception of endogenous change, changes such as
those indicated above, responses of the population to
changes in income, induced invention, and so on, can
we not still provide a formal outline of probable
developments which shall be useful?
Now there is no doubt that so far as population
change is concerned it is possible to conceive of move-
ments as responsive to money incentives. We can
conceive, as did the classical economists, of a final
equilibrium in which the value of the discounted future
remuneration of labour is equal to the discounted costs
of bearing, rearing, and training labourers. It is
doubtful whether it is very profitable to assume this
particular functional connection in dealing with
societies other than communities of slave owners.
For, save in this case, it must be remembered that we
are not entitled to assume, as did the classical econo-
mists at one stage, that the costs which are equated
to the gains are objective in character: the equilibrium
rate outside the slave society is that which will induce
the constant supply of labourers, not merely that which